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I. 
STATE OF MEDICINE AND DISEASE 
IN SPAIN. 


From a very excellent review con- 
tained in the last number of the 
Foreign Quarterly, for July 1831, 
of Dr. Faure’s ‘* Souvenirs du midi, 
ou l’Espagne telle qu'elle est sous 
ses powoirs religieux et monar- 
chiques,”” we copy the following, 
account of the state of medicine in 
Spain and the diseases peculiar to 
that country. 

Medicine is in a most degraded 
and despicable state in Spain ; and 
it is necessary, it seems, that it 
should continue so, in order not to 
give umbrage to the clergy, with 
whom it comes constantly in con- 
tact in the bosom of families and 
at the bedside of the dying. Be- 
sides, being considered as leading 
insensibly to materialism, it has 
been conceived essential to the in- 
terest of religion and its ministers, 
that this science should be kept 
down—an object which has been 
most effectively accomplished. In 
Spain, physicians and surgeons are 
in general poor devils, fellows with- 
out substance or fortune, who make 
visits for a fee of ten pence each, 
or even less, and who, alike igno- 
rant and disreputable, are despised 
even by those who think it neces- 
sary to require their attendance. 
Throughout the whole country may 
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be read on every sign-post to which 
a barber’s basin is attached, the 
words cirujano y comadron, sur- 
geon and accoucheur ; to obtain 
which grade it is necessary to com- 
mence with attendance on infirmary 
practice in the hospitals, to pass 
through certain courses, to undergo 
some sham examinations, and, above 
all, to pay for alicense. Dr. Faure, 
during his'stay at Madrid, was 
served by two aspirants to this 
honor, who, he assures us, made 
excellent valets, and reminded him 
of the great prototype of the race 
in more respects than one. There 
are, besides, doctors in the two 
branches of medicine and surgery, 
who treat internal maladies, operate 
upon occasion, though always un- 
skilfully, and fill important situa- 
tions, particularly the chairs of in- 
struction. 

There is not a man in Spain who 
has established a reputation as an 
anatomist. How could there be ? 
Actual dissection is impracticable ; 
an attempt to procure subjects would 
raise an insurrection, and he who 
made it would: infallibly be assassi- 
nated. Madrid does not possess a 
single good anatomical preparation ; 
and with respect to the collection 
of wax models in the College of 
San Carlos, of which the Spaniards 
are so ignorantly proud, even if it 
were more extensive and complete 
than it actually is, it could never 
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serve as a substitute for dissection, 
or enable any one, without other 
means of instruction, to operate 
safely, not to say skilfully, on the 
human body. Physiology has na- 
turally, or rather necessarily, shared 
the fate of anatomy ; and at a time 
when it has been receiving vast 
accessions from the labors of the 
learned in other countries of Eu- 
rope, the Spaniards have literally 
contributed nothing to its progress. 
They boast, indeed, of having illus- 
trated medical jurisprudence ; and, 
certainly, a number of works have 
been produced on this subject. But 
in judging of the value of these 
treatises, and of the credit due to 
them, respect must be had to the 
state of medical science in the 
country where they appeared, and 
to the comparative ignorance of 
chemistry, anatomy and physiology, 
which prevails almost universally 
among the medical profession of 
Spain. The knowledge of the ob- 
stetric art, which is considerable, 
has been imported chiefly from 
France ; but there is no good native 
treatise on this subject; ‘and, in- 
deed, with the exception of Areju- 
la’s work on the Yellow Fever, and 
that of Luzuriaga on the Madrid 
Colic, we scarcely know of any 
medical book of Spanish origin 
which is considered authoritative in 
other countries; and the last of 
those just named, Dr. Faure con- 
siders, apparently with justice, as 
after all but a poor performance. 
The system of Brown is that ac- 
cording to which the Spanish phy- 
sicians almost universally prescribe ; 
and if we may credit Dr. Faure, 
they lavish incendiary remedies with 
a profusion which, in the ardent 
elimate of Spain, must be singularly 
calculated to keep up the ancient 
alliance between Death and the 
Doctor. We may add, that the 
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general hospital at Madrid deserves 
to be cited as a model of a Spanish 
hospital, by reason of the filth and 
disorder which prevail in it. The 
part allotted to the military is a den 
of pestilence and death. 

The University of Medicine, like 
that of Law, has been removed 
from Madrid. It is true that the 
hospitals and the courts of justice, 
where students of medicine and law 
can alone learn the most valuable 
part of their professions, are all in 
the capital ; but what does that sig- 
nify in Spain, where knowledge 
forms no title to distinction, and is 
more likely to entail persecution 
than to lead to honor ? Accord- 
ingly, with the wisdom peculiar to 
this country, both universities have 
been removed to the little town of 
Alcala de Henares, where there are 
neither hospitals nor courts, and 
where it is necessary to study in 
order to take the degree of Doctor 
in either profession. The students 
too form a wretched crew, with 
their black capas hanging in tatters, 
their naked feet covered with rags, 
and their lank, greasy, unwashed 
countenances, expressive of pride, 
insolence, and misery. The greater 
part of these tatterdemalians have 
no other means of subsistence than 
the soup which is charitably fur- 
nished them at the gates of the con- 
vents, and the alms which they beg 
in the streets, where some of them 
are at all times to be found bawling 
out, ‘* una limosna para un poure 
estudiante,” an alms for a poor stu- 
dent ; words which, as the ‘* Young 
American” observes, they utter in 
a tone and manner that seems to 
say, *¢ An alms, and be d d to 

ou!” 


Of the diseases peculiar to Spain, 
some are local and others general. 
To the former class belong the 
yellow fever, which occasionally 
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commits such dreadful ravages on 
the coast; and that peculiar affec- 
tion of the eyes, frequently termi- 
nating in ‘blindness, which is so 
common in the central region of 
Spain. Blindness is the peculiar 
curse of the whole of this region, 
particularly the capital, and is by 
no means confined to the lower 
classes ; many people in the middle 
and higher walks of life being also 
afflicted with this melancholy depri- 
vation. ‘*I was so much struck 
with the number of blind in Ma- 
drid,” says the author of 4 Yeur 
in Spain, ‘‘ as to seek a cause for 
it in the ardent energy of the sun in 
this cloudless region, combined with 
the naked and unsheltered condition 
of the country.” (vol. 1, p. 323.) 
According to Peyron, the evil is 
attributable to the intemperate use 
of phlebotomy, a practice which 
is scarcely less prevalent amongst 
the Spaniards of the present day, 
than it was amongst their ancestors 
in the time of Sangrado ; at least, 
if one may judge from the number 
of persons whose business it is to 
draw blood, for every street of 
every town in Spain has its barber, 
and every barber is a regular phle- 
botomist. But Dr. Faure proposes 
a different and more scientific solu- 
tion. 
Madrid, situated on a plateau ele- 
vated more than 1800 feet above 
the level of the sea, is in the most 
irritating atmosphere of all Spain. 
The wind which blows there, during 
almost the whole year, from the 
mountains of Guadarrama, and the 
fatal effects of which have given rise 
to so many proverbs, penetrates 
with an insupportable cold which 
would affect the strongest lungs, if 
they were not protected by the skirt 
of the cloak thrown over the shoul- 
der, as well as adds to the influence 
of the climate in producing the most 
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painful colics in a great number of 
foreigners. It is this wind, blowing 
so frequently, and sometimes so vio- 
lently, from the month of February 
to the month of May, which inces- 
santly raising in the air columns of 
nitrous powder, irritates the eyes of 
a population tainted with scrofulous 
and venereal affections, and gives 
rise to those ophthalmias which, 
from the reverberation of the sun 
and the coldness of the nights, are 
sure in no long time to terminate 
fatally.—Nor is it merely at Madrid 
that this affection is remarkable ; 
diseases of the eyes and loss of sight 
are common to the whole of Spain, 
judging by what one observes as 
far as Cadiz ; because the irritating 
atmosphere of the Peninsula is 
generally very much agitated, and 
the heat of the solar rays is scarcely 
tempered by any verdure, of which 
indeed several provinces are entirely 
destitute. 
In short, ophthalmia in Spain is 
— by the same causes as in 
zypt, namely, by an impalpable 
nitrous dust, which, lodging in the 
eyes, creates inflammation ; and this 
again is aggravated by the incessant 
alternations of intense heat during 
the day, and chilling cold during 
the night. The Madrid colic is 
also the effect of the climate, and 
always dangerous, often fatal to 
strangers, who learn, sometimes 
when it is too late, to take the native 
precaution against the cold blasts 
which sweep down suddenly from 
the Guadarrama mountains, and in- 
stantly checking a profuse perspira- 
tion, engender this grievous malady. 
The variolous infection is always 
more dangerous in summer than in 
winter, particularly in the central 
region of Spain; but vaccination, 
which is now generally practised 


greatly to abate its virulence. Scar- 
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latina is rare, and by no means 
dangerous. But there exists an 
analogous affection, called by the 
natives garrotillo, and known to 
medical men as gangrenous angina, 
which sometimes becomes a conta- 
gious epidemic, and rages for a 
season like a pestilence. 

‘¢ This disease,” says Dr. Faure, 
‘is frequent in the Peninsula, and 
we learn from the works which give 
an account of the epidemic disor- 
ders which have affected Spain at 
different epochs, that it has been 
familiar there for many centuries, 
notwithstanding the purity and dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, and possibly 
owing to that very cause.”’—p. 74. 

Another gangrenous malady com- 
mon in Madrid and in senenteal the 
provinces, particularly Andalusia 
and Catalonia, is hospital putrefac- 
tion, which, if not endemic, may at 
least be considered almost inevita- 
ble in the hospitals towards the end 
of summer. At this period the most 
trifling sores become dangerous ul- 
cers, and very frequently prove 
fatal. Acute and chronic inflam- 
mations of the lungs are also com- 
mon, and, in the capital particularly, 
advance with great rapidity to a 
crisis. Pulmonary consumption is 
of very frequent occurrence ; and, 
what is not a little remarkable con- 
sidering the dryness of the air, 
intermittent fevers generally make 
their appearance about the begin- 
ning of June, when the heat be- 
comes intense. Scrofulous disor- 
ders are as common in Spain as in 
Russia, and even more so; nor is 
it unusual to meet with mendicants 
having one or both legs affected 
with elephantiasis. Cases of epi- 
lepsy are by no means rare ;_ whilst 
hysteria and St. Guy’s dance (cho- 
rea) are frequent in the southern 
provinces, where the heats are 
fiercest. 
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The diseases of the mind, or 
madness, ought to be proportionably 
greater there than elsewhere, on 
account of the action of the sun 
upon the head, and the want of 
agreeable occupation under a gov- 
ernment, which, by constantly 
thwarting the reason, keeps the 
whole population in a state of habi- 
tual irritation : and such is unhap- 
pily the fact. But it has been found 
that the prevailing religious notions 
stamp insanity with a peculiarly 
sombre and malignant character 
among the Spaniards. There are 
three principal establishments for 
insane persons in Spain ;- one at 
Toledo, one at Valencia, and the 
third at Zaragoza. There is a fourth 
at Cordova, but it has been for 
some time deserted. 


II. 
MR. MACKENZIE ON STRABISMUS. 


STRABISMUS Is an affection respect- 
ing which practitioners will frequent- 
ly be consulted by anxious parents, 
and it possibly may redound to their 
advantage if they are acquainted 
with the current information on the 
subject. It is on this account that 
we are induced to notice Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s section upon it. 

We need scarcely inform our 
readers, that in strabismus one eye 
only is usually unsound. This is 
commonly directed inwards, some- 
times outwards ; the former is term- 
ed strabismus convergens, the latter 
strabismus divergens. In some the 
eyes squint alternately, or even both 
together. The vision of a squinting 
eye is almost always imperfect ; 
those who squint with both eyes 
see confusedly ; those who squint 
inwards with both are generally very 
shortsighted. 

The remote causes of strabismus 
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are numerous. 
arise in many instances from im- 
proper education of the eyes in 
oung children, as from nurses lay- 


1. It appears to 


ing the child in such a position in 
its cradle that it sees the light or 
any other remarkable object with 
one eye only, and so forth. Stra- 
bismus divergens is attributed to 
the improper practice of accustom- 
ing.a child to look at the same time 
at two objects of which it is fond, 
at the light for instance on one side, 
and the nurse on the other. 2. Chil- 
dren occasionally become squinters 
from the habit of looking at the 
int of their nose. 3. Imitation 
is a cause of squinting. 4. Cover- 
ing a weak eye, which had been 
accidentally diseased, before the 
habit of observing objects with 
both eyes is perfectly established. 
5. Spasm of the rectus, which may 
arise from a variety of causes. Mr. 
M. saw a little boy who was affect- 
ed with strabismus immediately after 
squirting the oily juice of orange- 
skin into his eye, which produced 
great pain. 6. A.speck of the cor- 
nea, by the habit which it occasions 
of the patient’s turning the eye out 
of the natural axis of vision, in or- 
der that he may see past the speck. 
1. The most frequent cause is im- 
perfect vision from shortsightedness 
or congenital defect in the retina. 
The distorted eye is in almost every 
case very considerably inferior in 
wer to the other. 8. Strabismus 
is induced by various diseases of 
the brain, cerebral irritation from 
worms, teething, &c. Amaurosis 
affecting both eyes is generally at- 
tended with slight strabismus. 9. 
Whatever be the remote cause of 
strabismus, we cannot doubt that 
its proximate cause must in some 
way or other affect the muscles of 
the eyeball. One or more of these 
muscles must be in a state rendering 
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them incapable of their natural exer- 
cise. The muscular substance may 
be in a state of atony, or the ner- 
vous energy which ought to animate 
them may be imperfectly supplied. 
In by far the greater number of 
cases of strabismus, the eye rolls 
involuntarily inwards, which may 
lead us to conclude that the abduc- 
tor is in a state of unfitness for its 
office. It is not absolutely para- 
lyzed, for on closing the sound eye 
it evidently exerts its proper func- 
tion, but from some cause, to us 
unknown, as soon as the sound eye 
is again opened, the muscular force 
of the abductor is no longer able 
to support the eye in its natural di- 
rection, so that the distortion im- 
mediately returns. 
Treatment.—‘‘ 1. Our first object 
in the treatment of strabismus, must 
be to discover the cause. When 
this is accomplished, the plan of 
cure will be obvious ; or, perhaps, 
we shall find reason to consider the 
defect as irremediable. | 
2. As strabismus often arises in 
children from abdominal irritation, 
we ought first to try the effect of 
an active purge or two; and then 
follow this up by mild aperients, 
and a carefully regulated diet.— 
Squinting children are generally 
weakly, and often strumous, so that 
a course of tonic medicine will 
probably be useful. 
3. Strabismus is frequently ob- 
served in children to be connected 
with a careless eruployment of the 
eyes, which is instantly corrected 
by exciting their attention. In 
other cases, the squint is never ob- 
served except when the child is in 
bad temper. Of 
4. When only one eye squints, 
and when the defect in the sight of 
that eye is not very great, much 
may be done by strengthening its 
muscles, to cure the strabismus. 
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‘The strengthening of the muscles 
is effected chiefly by tying up the 
sound eye, and thus obliging the 
patient to exercise only the eye 
which squints. Whenever the sound 
eye is blindfolded, the weak eye 
recovers its natural position in the 
. orbit, and its natural motions. The 
atient finds that the sight gradually 
improves by use ; and we observe 
that though the strabismus does re- 
turn, on again exposing the sound 
eye, yet it Is not to the same extent, 
and day after day becomes less, if 
the plan of cure is continued. 
he patient need not keep the 
sound eye covered during the whole 
day. At first, this may be done for 
half an hour or an hour at a time, 
and then for longer periods. During 
the blindfolding of the sound eye, 
the weak one is to be exercised both 
on distant and on near objects, but 
especially on the former. If the 
patient be a child, he must be en- 
couraged to exercise the weak eye 
in playing at ball or shuttlecock, 
viewing extensive prospects in the 
country, reading books printed in a 
large type, a at prints, &c. 
Many authorities might be produced 
in favor of the efficaciousness of 
this mode of cure. Beer tells us, 
that by binding up the sound eye 
every day even bor a couple of 
hours only, he had, in most cases, 
been successful. It is worthy of 
remark,. however, that this plan of 
curing strabismus is often attended 
by a diminished power both of mo- 
tion and of vision in the sound eye ; 
and that it has sometimes happened, 
that the squinting eye being cured 
by perseverance in this method, the 
sound eye has then become distort- 
ed. If both eyes squint from the 
first, they must be blindfolded alter- 
nately, each for several days at a 
time. 
_ Another method of exercising the 
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weak eye is that recommended by 
Dr. Jurin, in his essay on Distinct 
and Indistinct Vision. Having 
placed the patient before us, we 
bid him close the undistorted eye, 
and look at us with the other. When 
we find the axis of this eye fixed 
directly upon us, we bid him en- 
deavor to keep it in that situation, 
and open his other eye. Immedi- 
ately, the distorted eye turns away 
from us towards his nose, and the 
axis of the other is pointed at us. 
But with patience and repeated tri- 
als, he will, by degrees, be able to 
keep the distorted eye fixed upon 
us, at least for some little time after 
the other is opened. When we 
have brought him to continue the 
axes of the eyes fixed upon us, as 
we stand directly before him, it 
will be time to change his position, 
and to set him first a little to one 
side of us and then to the other, 
and so to practise the same thing. 
When, in all these situations, he 
can perfectly and readily turn ‘the 
axes of both eyes towards us, the 
cure is effected. . An adult may 
practise all this in a mirror, without 
any director, though not so easily 
as with one. 

5. As there is an inequality in 
the sensations of the sound and of 
the weak eye, it has been suggested 
that we should endeavor to render 
them more on a par, and that this 
of itself would tend to correct the 
distortion. . Buffon recommended, 
therefore, that the patient should 
wear a pair of spectacles with a 
plane glass opposite to the bad eye, 
and a convex glass opposite to the 
good eye. In this way, the vision 
of the good eye would be rendered 
less distinct, and consequently it 
would be less in a state to act inde- 
pendently of the other. As the 
weak eye is often shortsighted, the 
same advantage might perhaps be 
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derived from placing a plane glass 
before the good eye, and a concave 
glass before the distorted one. 

6. The treatment of strabismus 
must be varied as the cause is more 
or less connectgd with the muscles 
of the eyeball. A merely bad habit 
may be overcome by the first two 
means. But discrimination 1s re- 

uired. A girl had a speck on 

e cornea, occasioning strabismus. 
The speck was removed, but the 
squint remained. By a careful sys- 
tein of exercise, with the sound eye 
covered, a cure was effected. In 
strabismus convergens of both eyes, 
a pair of blinders, projecting in front 
from the temples, are recommended 
to be tried during a part at least of 
every day, with a view of attracting 
the eyes outwards. When the 
blinders are laid aside a broad green 
shade should be worn. 

‘¢ Darwin employed a different 
plan, and with considerable success, 
m a case which appears to have 

artaken of the nature of this stra- 

ismus, and which he has related 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 
The patient was a child, of five 
years of age, exceedingly tractable 
and sensible. He viewed every 
object which was presented to him 
with but one eye at atime. If the 
object was presented on his right 
side, he viewed it with his left eye, 
and vice versa. He turned the pu- 
pil of that eye, which was on the 
same side with the object, in such 
a direction that the image of the 
object mig fall on that part of the 
bottom of the eye where the optic 
nerve enters it. When an object 
was held directly before him, he 
turned his head a little to one side, 
and observed it with but one eye, 
viz. with that most distant from the 
object, turning away the other in 
the manner above described ; and 
when he became tired with observ- 
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ing it with that eye, he turned his 
head the contrary way, and observ- 
ed it with the other eye alone, with 
equal facility ; but never turned the 
axes of both eyes on it at the same 
time. He saw and named letters, 
with equal ease, and at equal dis- 
tances, with the one eye as with 
the other. There was no percep- 
tible difference in the diameters of 
the irises, nor in their contractility, 
after having covered his eyes from 
the light. From these circum- 
stances, Darwin was led at first to 
conclude that there was no defect 
in either eye, but that the disease 
was simply a depraved habit of 
moving his eyes, which might pro- 
bably be occasioned by the form of | 
a cap or head-dress, which might 
have been too prominent on the 
sides of his face, like bluffs used on 
coach-horses, and might, in early 
infancy, have made it more con- 
venient for the child to view objects 
placed obliquely with the opposite 
eye, till by habit the adductores 
were become stronger, and more 
ready for motion than their anta- 
gonists. Darwin recommended a 
paper gnomon to be made, and fix- 
ed toacap. When this artificial 
nose was placed over his real nose, 
so as to project an inch between 
his eyes, the child, rather than turn 
his head so far to look at oblique 
objects, immediately began to view 
them with that eye which was next 
to them. The plan of cure was 
not persisted in ; so that, six years 
after, Darwin found all the circum- 
stances of this child’s mode of vision 
exactly as they had been, except 
that they seemed established by 
longer habit, so that he could not 
bend the axes of both his eyes, on 
the same object, not even for a 
moment. By Darwin’s advice, a 
gnomon of thin brass was made to 
stand over his nose, with half a 
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circle of the same metal to go round 
his temples. These were covered 
with black silk, and by means of a 
‘buckle behind his head, and a cross 
piece over the crown of his head, 
this gnomon was worn without in- 
convenience, and projected before 
his nose about two inches and a 
half. By the intervention of this 
instrument, he soon found it less 
inconvenient to view oblique ob- 
jects with the eye next to them, 
instead of the eye opposite to them. 
After this habit was weakened by 
a week’s use of the gnomon, -two 
bits of wood, about the size of a 
goose-quill, blackened all but a 
quarter of an inch at their summits, 
were frequently presented for him 
to look at, one being held on one 
side the extremity of the gnomon, 
and the other on the other side of 
it. As he viewed these, they were 
gradually brought forwards beyond 
the gnomon, and then one was con- 
cealed behind the other. By this 
means, in another week, he could 
bend both his eyes on the same 
object for half a minute together. 
By the practice of this exercise, 
before a glass, almost every hour 
in the day, he became in another 
week able to read for a minute to- 
gether, with his eyes both directed 
on the same objects. By perseve- 
rance in the use of the artificial 
nose, he acquired more and more 
the voluntary power of directing 
both eyes to the same object, par- 
ticularly if the object was not more 
than four or five feet from him, so 
that Darwin anticipated a complete 
cure.” 

In strabismus divergens, affecting 
both eyes, the alternate blindfolding 
of the eyes is likely to be useful. 
It has been recommended to apply 
a oa of black plaster on the point 
of the nose. Weller recommends 
a short funnel, made of pasteboard, 
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with an oval base, to be so applied 
as to include both eyes, and having, 
at the p&rt which rests above the 
point Py the nose, an opening about 
an inch in diameter. Through this, 
fixed straight and fi.-n, the patient 
must look, and by-and-by read, 
when he must necessarily turn the 
eyes inwards and downwards. 


PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 


JusT as we were going to press, 
(says the London Medical Gazette, ) 
we received the following intelli- 
gence on the engrossing subject of 
cholera. Accounts from Vienna 
reached London’on the 4th instant, 
bringing our information down to 
the 17th ultimo. It appears that 
cholera is ascertained to have exist- 
ed in that city so early as August 
31st, but“only in solitary instances, 
and apparently unconnected with 
contagion. On the 14th, ten per- 
sons died out of forty-one who were 
attacked ; "while on the 15th, of one 
hundred and thirty-nine attacked, 
sixty-four died. On the 16th there 
were one hundred and twenty-seven 
new cases, and fifty-eight deaths, 
and one hundred and seventy re- 
maining ill. These returns, how- 
ever, only include the hospital 
patients, and we lament to say that 
many others, and those, too, among 
the higher classes, and whose names 
are well known at Vienna, have 
already fallen’victims to the disease. 
None of the remedies tried have 
been of any use—some have been 
decidedly pernicious, especially 
bleeding. 

The death of one of the physi- 
cians, who had been indefatigable 
in his exertions, is mentioned by 
our informant with particular regret; 
and, in fact, an official account of 
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the circumstances connected with 
it has been published. He was at- 
tacked with slight sickness on the 
6th; on the 7th, unequivocal symp- 
toms of the disease manifested them- 
selves, and he died the same even- 
ing. A gentleman residing in the 
same house, and who had been out 
shooting all day, ignorant of his 
friend’s illness, was attacked with 
diarrhoea within an. hour after his 
return home ; on the 10th the cha- 
racteristic symptoms of the malady 
appeared, and he died on the 11th. 
A boy, son of the preceding, was 
seized at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 12th, and was dead at 
three in the afternoon. On the 13th 
a child, 22 months old, was taken 
ill, and died the same day ; and, on 
the 14th, a maid-servant, 18-years 
of age, was also seized with cholera, 
but was likely to recover. 

By letters from Memel to the 
20th of September, it appears that 
between the 16th and 19th only 
two new cases had occurred, and 
one death. The proportion alto- 
gether has been 49 cases, and 26 
deaths, in every thousand of the 
inhabitants—that is, of the cases 
reported ; but it is known that here, 
as elsewhere, many persons had the 
disease without notice being given 
to the public authorities. 


IV. 


ON THE USE OF CHLORATE OF 
LIME IN PURULENT INFLAMMA- 
TION OF THE EYES. 


By Dr. Herzsere. 


M. Vou .ez, of Brussels, has tried 
this remedy with great success, in 
all kinds of purulent ophthalmia. 
He employs it in the following form: 
Distilled water Ziv. ; liquor of La- 
barraque gtt. xv.; three or four 
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drops of this lotion are dropped into 
the eye four times a day. Dr. 
Herzberg has also frequently adopt- 
ed a similar practice with advan- 
tage, and the following cases are 
given to show its efficacy. 

Case I. A man, four days after 
being attacked with gonorrhoea, 
washed his eyes with his urine, for 
the purpose of relieving a ‘weakness 
of his sight, which had resulted from 
chronic ophthalmia ; in a few hours . 
he felt a troublesome sensation in 
his eyes, which gradually increased 
to positive pain. ‘To relieve this 
symptom, he repeated the ‘ urine 
lotion.”” At the expiration of a 
quarter of an hour, the pain increas- 
ed in severity ; the eyes became 
red, and he could not bear the light. 
The patient remained in this state 
twenty-four hours without any as- 
sistance. When Dr. H. was con- 
sulted, he found the upper eyelids 
cedematous, and hanging over the 
lower, which were equally tumefied; 
there was also a free discharge of 
unhealthy-looking pus from the eyes; 
the conjunctive membrane was tur- 
gid, and of a deep red color; the 
fight eye was most severely affected ; 
pulse hard, full, and quick; occa- 
sional shiverings. From the urethra 
a discharge of matter similar in ap- 
pesrans to that from the eyes : but 
ittle pain in making water. Twelve 
ounces of blood were taken from 
the arm, and four doses of calomel, 
two grains each, were prescribed 
to be taken each day. Every ten 
minutes the eyes were injected and 
bathed with a solution of half a 
drachm of chlorate of lime in six 
ounces of distilled water. In less 
than two hours the pus discharged 
assumed a more healthy appearance. 
On the second day the discharge 
was much diminished, and thinner ; 
conjunctiva less turgid. As there 
was still considerable pain in the 
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right eye, twelve leeches were ap- 
plied. . 

- Third day : symptoms alleviated ; 
the cornea could now be seen ; it 
appeared softened, and was covered 
with several ulcers. To the colly- 
rium before used, half a drachm of 
tincture of opium was now added. 
The discharge from the eyes de- 
creased daily ; the tumefaction of 
the conjunctiva diminished ; the 
cornea was brighter and firmer ; and 
the ulcerations decreased in size. 
Calomel omitted, as symptoms of 
salivation appeared ; the lotion was 
continued for fifteen days. 


Case II. A child, two years of 
age, was attacked with frequent 
sneezing and redness of the eyes, 
with discharge of tears. The fol- 
lowing day, the eyelids were swol- 
len and cedematous. The fourth 
day, Dr. H. found there was an 
abundant discharge, and the eyelids 
were tumefied to the size of nuts. 
Two leeches were applied below 
each eye, and a grain of calomel 
was given three times a day. A 
lotion, composed of a scruple of 
chlorate of lime in six ounces of dis- 
tilled water, was instantly applied. 
The matter discharged soon assum- 
ed a more healthy appearance, and 
was diminished in quantity in twen- 
ty-four hours. The calomel and 
chlorate lotion were abandoned on 
the eighth day, and in about a fort- 
night the cure was completed by 
occasionally dropping into the eyes 
a little tincture of opium. 


_ Case III. A child was attacked 
with ophthalmia four days after 
birth : the disease was neglected for 
six weeks. Upon examination, 
several ulcers were detected in the 
right eye ; the conjunctiva of a deep 
red color, and tumefied ; copious 
discharge of thick unhealthy-looking 
pus. The chlorate of lime lotion 
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was alone employed, and in eight 
days the cure was effected. No 
internal remedies were used: To 
hasten the healing of the ulcerations 
on the cornea, a little laudanum was 
now and then instilled into the eyes. 


Case IV. A female infant was 
attacked with ophthalmia three days 
after birth. Hor two months no 
other “‘ remedy ” was applied: than 
a lotion consisting of the urine. of 
all the members of the family. The 
mother washed her face with a 
sponge that had been used to re- 
move the discharge from the’ eyes 
of the infant, and in twenty-four 
hours she was also attacked with 
inflammation of the lefteye. Dr, 
H. was now consulted. The child 
was cured in ten days by the lotion 
before mentioned. Local bleeding 
and calomel were thought necessary 
for the mother ; and she also used 
as a lotion asolution of two drachms 
of chlorate of lime in six ounces of 
water: her cure was effected as 
speedily as that of her infant. 
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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE. 


Medicine among the Chinese.— 
In a nation as much opposed to in- 
novation as the Chinese, ard in 
which the state of things has probably 
continued nearly unchanged from a 
period anterior to the Christian era, 
the facts collected by modern tra- 
vellers respecting the condition of 
arts and knowledge may with great 
propriety be referred to the earliest 
period of the history of science.— 
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There is nothing indeed in the pre- 
sent state of medicine in China which 
should induce us to investigate very 
minutely its origin and progress. So 
far as the Chinese physicians profess 
to be governed by any written code, 
they acknowledge for their authority 
the works of Hoangti, the antiquity 
of which may be estimated at from 
two to four thousand years. Physi- 
cians, however, are little esteemed 
and ill paid in China, and at present 
prepare their medicines, and practise 
their art, as best suits them. They 
have no schools or means of gaining 
instruction, The notions they pos- 
sess with regard to the structure of 
the human body rest on traditions 
probably derived from the ancient 
Greek physicians of Bactriana; for 
their religious scruples forbid the 
dissection of the dead. Their phy- 
siology is not superior to their ana- 
tomy. They consider heat and 
moisture as the two constituent ele- 
ments of the body. These elements 
reside in the blood and in the animal 
spirits ; their union produces life, and 
their separation is followed by death. 
There are six principal parts in 
which the radical moisture has its 
seat, namely, on the left side in the 
heart, the liver, and the left kiduey ; 
on the right side in the lungs, the 
spleen, and the right kidney. Six 
other parts form the seat of the radi- 
cal heat, namely, on the left side 
the small intestines, the gall bladder, 
and the ureters; on the right, the 
great intestines, the stomach, and the 
A certain har- 
mony exists between these two sets 
of organs, so that each organ of one 
class has one of the other correspond- 


ing with it. Many other correspond- 
encies exist between certain parts 
of the body and external agents, as 
fire, air, earth, metals, particular sea- 
sons, and even the points of com- 
pass, each of which has a separate 
organ or part of the system subjected 
to its particular influence. Thus, — 
the kidneys and ureters belong to 
water ; they correspond to the north, 
and winter is the season most favora- 
ble to their functions, They attri- 
bute to this heat and moisture a sort 
of circulation, which commences at 
three o’clock in the morning and is 
completed in twenty-four hours, ; 
. The important diagnostic of dise 
ease is the pulse, by an exact obser 
vation of which they think every 
thing which is passing within, .the 
body can be accurately determined, 
The point at which the, pulse’ is,to 
be felt varies also with the particular 
seat of the disease. They pretend 
even to trace the changes which the 
pulse undergoes during the phases of 
the moon, and with of 
the seasons. | 

‘Their practice is in some respects 
more rational than their doctrines, 
They are opposed to bloodletting, 
but prescribe baths, dry cupping, and 
the cautery, which last they employ 
in the form of moxas. Inoculation 
is also in use among them, and ap- 
pears to have been so from very 
early times. 

The Japanese have borrowed from 
the Chinese the greatest parts of 
their medical ideas, and the practice 
of the art is there bounded withia 
the same narrow limits. They have 
a horror of bleeding, and are entire- 
ly ignorant of anatomy. Their sei- 
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ence is completely limited to the 
laborious and minute examination of 
the pulse. Yet they have some re- 
spect for learning, and are not un- 
willing to be instructed by foreigners. 
The most remarkable operation in 
general use among the Japanese is 
that of acupuncture. <A complete 
account of this operation, and of the 
manner in which it is practised 
among them, was given in works of 
standard authority more than fifty 
years since, but the practice attracted 
no attention in Europe till a very 
recent period. Their mode of prac- 
tising the operation is to plunge the 
needles into the skin and allow them 
to remain during thirty respirations. 
They employ it in a number of 
affections, and especially in a pecu- 
liar species of orchitis, in colic, in 
pleurisy, and in complaints of the 
liver. 


CHOLERA. 
Tats disease is easily known by its 
symptoms, which are shortly these: 
—The patient feels some change in 
his health, of which the cause to him 
is not always evident. Then come 
on some uneasy sensations in one or 
other part of the body—such as 
spasms about the toes, feet, or hands, 
weakness and vertigo of the head, 
griping in the bowels with discharge 
of their contents, at first more or less 
natural, but soon after of a watery 
nature and little if at all colored with 
bile. The calls to stool are frequent, 
and commonly accompanied with 
more or less griping. This state of 
the bowels is generally attended with 
vomiting of a watery fluid of nearly 
the same nature. While these con- 


tinue, the skin gradually, but some- 
times rapidly, becomes rough, and 
loses its natural heat. The extremi- 
ties particularly soon feel cold, and 
if nature is not excited to an unusual 
effort for its recovery, the patient 
soon sinks beyond hope from hu- 
man aid. The first and great indi- 
cation in the treatment ought to be 
to rouse ihe vital powers; and the 
best means to effect this is to apply 
the’ stimulus of heat to the body in 
general, The temperature. of the 
room where the patient lays should 
be about 17 degrees of Reaumur, 
One useful practice, if it could be 
put into execution, I think would be 
to place the patient in a gas or va- 
por bath, so as to produce a strong 
impression ou the skin. If this can- 
not be done, let him be placed in a 
bath of hot water strongly salted— 
let us say half a pood of common 
salt dissolved in the water of the 
bath, of a heat not less than 35 deg. 
of Reaumur, and as high as 40 if his 
skin will bear it. He should be kept 
in the bath as long as he can support 
it, and be covered completely with 
the water as far as his chin, and 
should have a pillow of hay to sup- 
port the head while in the bath. 

If the patient be of a healthy and 
sufficiently strong constitution, about 
three teacupsful of blood should be 
taken from the arm; and soon after, 
20 grains of calomel, mixed witha 
little honey, should be given fora 
dose, and washed down with the fol- 
lowing composition :—Take from 15 
to 20 drops of oil of peppermint ; 
from 20 to 50 drops of laudanum ; 
four tablespoonsful of water. Mix 
them together, and give them for a 
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dose after the use of the calomel. 
It sometimes happens that the medi- 
cines are thrown up soon after being 
swallowed; in which case wait a 


quarter of an hour and repeat them | 


in smaller proportions—say 10 or 
15 grains of calomel, 10 drops of oil 
of peppermint, with an ounce, i. e. two 
tablespoonsful, of water, and 25 to 
30 drops of laudanum. Boitles with 
hot water should be kept constantly 
applied to the feet and hands when 
they are cold; and warm wine, tea, 
and buillon, given from time to time, 
or a little warm punch, so as to ex- 
cite and call into action the powers 
inherent in the animal economy. 

The surface of the body should be 
rubbed continually, when cold, with 
flannel; and strong spirit of volatile 
alkali should be well rubbed into the 
pit of the stomach and about the re- 
gion of the heart. 

In the convalescent, the bowels 
should be kept open with castor oil 
and a mixture of magnesia and rhu- 
barb, and a mild infusion of senna. 

As to prophylactics, very regular 
living—particularly in regard to food, 
drink, and warm clothing—and not 
exposing the body to the action of a 
moist atmosphere, seem to be pre- 
cautions dictated by common sense ; 
and to them should be added, if pos- 
sible, a fearless mind and a confi- 
dence in the wisdom of Almighty 
God.— Dr. Shier. 


A hot bath at the very earliest 
period of the attack, seems to be a 
great point to be attended to. High, 
dry, and airy situations, are to be 
preferred to low and damp places. 
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Extract from Letters written from 
Moscow when the Cholera pre- 
vailed there. 


Keep yourselves warm; observe a 
regular plain diet, neither too rich 
nor too low; keep your bowels open, 
without occasioning irritation—mag- 
nesia seems to be a good thing; and 
beware of fruit, and crudity of every 
kind. The most corrosive acidity 
in the stomach seems to bea general 
post-mortem symptom of the chole- 
ra. Iam decidedly of opinion that 
the cholera is not contagious, or is 
so only under certain circumstances 
—perhaps one only, a predisposition 
of body to receive the malady; and 
I feel fully confident that fear and 
anxiety are more powerful in pro- 
ducing the disease than any other 
cause, But physicians are divided 
on this head; though I believe, if 
they would frankly own it, most of 
them think as I do. It is much ea- 
sier to prevent than to cure the dis- 
ease. By no means neglect the 
least laxity of body, though at the 
same time keep it open. Upon the 
slightest symptoms of a cold, take 
something warm. Two or three 
cups of strong coffee have been found 
very useful; also walking about the 
room, warmly clad, or lying down at 
once and endeavoring to get into a 
good perspiration. Several persons 
of my acquaintance have no doubt 
kept off the malady by these useful 
precautions. In cases of laxity, a 
cup of saloop [salep], pretty thick, 
sweetened, and spiced with cinna- 
mon—two teaspoonsful of cinnamon 
water to three cups of salep—taken 


‘every two or three hours, has been 


found very efficacious. A Dr. Hen- 


derson, famous in India, affirms that 
he always treated the cholera mor- 
bus with purgative medicines; that 
the only remedy he used was croton 
oil, and that he never lost a patient. 
As soon as the malady declared it- 
self, he laid the patient on his back, 
with his head pressed against the 
pillow—the best posture to prevent 
§ the medicine from coming off the 
stomach—and gave him a spvonful 
of oil, repeating the dose three or 
four times, according to the violence 
of the disease. When the medicine 
was rejected from the stomach, he 
gave the patient 30 drops of opium, 
and immediately upon it more oil, 
and then he always found it to suc- 
ceed. Iam not sure that I am right 
in saying the oil should be given a 
spoonful at a time. He (Dr. H.) 
gave three or four spoonsful of cro- 
ton oil at a dose, without injury, Dr, 
Rien was persuaded it was an ex- 
cellent remedy: he had himself pre- 
scribed it, but not in such quantities. 
Frugal diet, warmth, and non-expo- 
sure to cold, are the best prevent- 
ives; and on the first and slightest 
symptoms, strong perspiration, and 
external friction with some volatile 
spirit, will prove an almost universal 
cure. 

The remedies which had been ap- 
plied in Southern Asia for the relief 
of the cholera, were found fatally 
injurious at Moscow. While bleed- 
ing was resorted to, as in Asia, the 
majority of the cases proved fatal ; 
but perspiration having accidentally 
in one instance been promoted with 
success, the physicians adopted the 
suggestion, and the recoveries were 
afterwards more numerous than the 
deaths. 
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The strongest evidence in support 
of the opinion that cholera is conta- 
gious, and the propriety of enforcing 
quarantine, is to be found in the fact 
that the appearance of the disease in 
one country has been generally 
shown to have immediately succeed- 
ed the inroads of persons from ano- 
ther in which the epidemic prevailed. 


HEALTH OF THE CITY. 


Tue list of mortality in this city dur- 
ing the last fortnight is unusually long, 
but not more so than the state of the 
weather and the prevailing epidemic 
which results from it, might lead us 
to anticipate. There is usually some- 
thing in the clear coldness of severe 
wintry weather which is rather 
agreeable to the feelings—if not of 
people in general, certainly of those 
who, like ourselves, were born and 
bred amid the deep snows and boreal 
winds of a region where tenfold 
blankets scarce preserve the hardiest 
swain from the chills of the air around 
him. There is generally an excite- 
ment and exhilaration produced by 
such weather, which makes all happy 
and healthy. The spirit of gaiety 
is awakened, and the sound of the 
merry bells without, and of the mu- 
sic within doors, the rosy cheeks and 
light steps of the children ‘ just let 
loose from school,” and the cheerful 
looks and confused buzz of the 
friendly circle, all tell, in language 
not to be mistaken, of the healthful 
and enlivening influence’of an ordi- 
nary winter. Such is not the case 
at present. From the first day of 
the season, when we were visited by 
its appropriate storms, there has been 
a disagreeable chillness about the 
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air which makes us shrink from ex- 
posure rather than court it. Almost 
every person in our streets, muffles 
himself up and seems to dread the 
very contact of the air, with the 
smallest part of his visage. Busi- 
ness and pleasure, instead of receiv- 
ing a fresh impulse, are checked, 
and so far from invigorating the 
bodily powers, the cold of the pre- 
sent month has prostrated full one 
third part of our inhabitants on the 
bed of sickness. 

As usual in epidemic periods, al- 
most every disease assumes much of 
the character of the prevailing influ- 
enza, whilst the presence of this 
malady adds greatly to the severity 
of local inflammations which are at 
all times common among us, and 
usually regarded as of little impor- 
tance, Consumptive persons, the 
aged, the debilitated, and such as 
confine themselves habitually to 
their houses, are great sufferers from 
the present state of the atmosphere ; 
and where the lungs or tonsils are 
the chief seat of the disease, many 
cases have proved fatal, and all 
should be regarded with a watchful 
eye. 

The only method with which we 
are acquainted, by which the chance 
of escaping this epidemic can be in- 
creased, is to live temperately, exer- 
cise freely and regularly in the open 
air, being sufficiently guarded against 
too great or sudden exposure to it, 
and sponging the bust with cold wa- 
ter every mornings Among the 
means most likely to induce the 
disease in its worst form, we would 
mention the common practice of 
covering the mouth with a handker- 


chief or the collar of a great coat. 
The neck covering should either not 
pass the under lip, or else extend 
quite over the nose. A certain vo- 
lume of air is received, at every 
inspiration, into the lungs, and it 
usually passes through the avenues 
of the nose and mouth. If the lat- 
ter be closed, the whole enters by 
the nose ; it consequently rushes in 
with rapidity, making a constant 
draft by the tonsils, and when it 
reaches the lungs is much colder 
than if it had come more moderately 
through the natural passages. Ra- 


ther’ open the mouth a little then . 


when out of doors, than allow it to 
be barricadoed by the usual para- 
phernalia. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF BLEEDING IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


BLoopLeTTIne is a remedy very dif- 
ferently employed in England, from 
what it is on the Continent. In En- 
gland, if astrong person be attack- 
ed by acute inflammation of an im- 
portant organ, a full bleeding, from 
fourteen to twenty ounces, generally 
succeeds in checking the progress 
of the disease, and in many cases 
the necessity of its repetition is cb- 
viated; in those cases where the 
inflammation is not subdued, the 
bleeding is repeated, the quantity of 
blood abstracted being proportioned 
to the violence of the disease and 
strength of the patient ; this, together 
with the use of purgatives, antimoni- 
als, &c. procures the speedy reco- 
very of the patient in an immense 
majority of cases. 

On the continent, when blood- 
letting is employed, the quantity of 
blood abstracted at the outset very 
rarely exceeds ten ounces: this, in a 
large proportion of cases, is not suf- 
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ficient to arrest effectually the pro- 
gress of the inflammation ; hence the 
more frequent necessity of further 
depletion, which is effected either by 
the abstraction of a smaller quantity 
of blood from the system, or more 
commonly by the repeated applica- 
tion of leeches; the patient at the 
same time taking an acidulated be- 
verage, or a decoction of simple 
herbs, with, perhaps, an occasional 
dose of castor oil; so that although 
the continental patient may lose as 
much or more blood in the aggregate 
as the English patient, it is less 
calculated to produce the desired ef- 
fect ; while the neglect of the means 
of producing increased secretion 
from the bowels necessitates the 
more frequent abstraction of blood, 
and the patient, in the favorable 
cases, has to support a tedious con- 
valescence.—Revue Medicale. 


White Agaric a Cure for Night 
Sweats.—In the Journal der prac- 
tischen Heilkunde, for March, 1830, 


Medical Intelligence. 


M. Burdach highly extols the powers 
of the white agaric (boletius laricis) 
in the night sweats of phthisical pa- 
tients. A single dose of it given in 
the evening diminishes, he says, the 
sweats the following night, and if 
repeated several evenings arrests this 
debilitating symptom. 

The agaric is given in the dose 
of four grains in the evening. If the 
patient is not irritable, from six to 
eight grains may be given, and the 
dose even repeated during the day. 
It is given in pills with a bitter ex- 
tract. Incases of habitual diarrhoea, 
the author combines the agaric with 
kino or alum, 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the 
week ending Dec. 17, 64. Males, 33—Fe- 
males, 31. 


Of convulsions, 3—infantile, 6—scarlet fe- 
ver, 3—inflammation on the brain, 1—influ- 
enza, 9—consumption, 6—unknown, 5—sud- 
den, 1—croup, 2—typhous fever, 2—canker, 
1—throat distemper, 4—old age, 5—hooping 
cough, 2—intemperance, 3—lung fever, 6— 
pleurisy, 1—rheumatic, 1—inflammation on 
the lungs, 1—ulcer, 1. 
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